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TESTIMONIES AGAINST WAR. 
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We quoted long ago some striking concessions from warriors 
themselves against their own trade of blood; but statesmen, 
more enlightened and humane, accustomed to take larger and 
juster views of the public weal, and more familiar with the 
virtues and blessings of peace, are more generally and more 
decidedly opposed to the custom of war. 

Even Macuravei, whose name long ago became synony- 
mous with political chicanery, condemns the practice in very 
pointed terms. ‘War, being a profession by which men 
cannot live honorably at all times, is not,” he says, “to be 
taken up as a trade, except by a commonwealth ora kingdom ; 
and, if they be well constituted, they will neither of them 
suffer any of their citizens or subjects, or any other good man, 
to make it his business. He can never be thought a good 
man, who takes upon himself an employment by which, if he 
would ever reap any profit, he is obliged to be false, and 
rapacious, and cruel, and to entertain several other qualities 
which are not consistent in a good man. Nor can any man, 
great or small, who makes war his profession, be otherwise 
than vicious. Have you not a proverb which confirms what I 
say, that war makes villains, and peace brings them to the 
gallows? Rome, while it was well governed, had never any 
soldier who made it his profession to be so; and hence few of 
them were dissolute.”* 


¢ . . 
‘War,” said Lorp Burueicn, “is the curse, and peace 











* As quoted by Thrush, in his Observations on War. 
VOL. I1l.—NO. XI. 
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the blessing, of a country. A realm gaineth more by one 
year’s peace than by ten years’ war.” 

Lorp Ciarenpon, the great historian of his own age, and 
eminent as a statesman and philosopher, is very full and 
decided in his reprobation of war. ‘Of all the punishments 
and judgments which the provoked anger of the Divine Proy- 
idence can pour out upon a nation full of transgressions, there 
is none so terrible and destroying as war. Itisa depopulation, 
defaces all that art and industry hath produced, destroys all 
plantations, burns churches and palaces, and mingles them in 
the same ashes with the cottages of the peasant and the 
laborer. It distinguishes not of age, or sex, or dignity, but 
exposes all things and persons, sacred and profane, to the 
same contempt and confusion, and reduces all that blessed 
order and harmony, which hath been the product of peace 
and religion, into the chaos it was first in.” 

‘“‘A whole city on fire is a spectacle full of horror; but a 
whole kingdom on fire must be a prospect much more terrible. 
And such is every kingdom in war, where nothing flourishes 
but rapine, blood and murder. We cannot make a more 
lively representation and emblem to ourselves of hell, than by 
the view of a kingdom in war.” 

‘It was a very proper answer to him who asked why any 
man should be delighted with beauty? that it was a question 
which none but a blind man could ask. Nor can any man 
ask how or why men come to be delighted with peace, but he 
who is without natural bowels, who is deprived of all those 
affections which can only make life pleasant.” 

‘“ No kingdom can flourish or be at ease, in which there 1s 
no peace. It is only this which makes men dwell at home, 
and enjoy the labor of their own hands, and improve all the 
advantages which the air, and the climate, and the soil admin- 
ister to them, and all which yield no comfort where there is no 
peace. God himself reckons peace the greatest comfort and 
ornament he can confer upon states.” 

«A greater curse cannot befal the most wicked nation, than 
to be deprived of peace. There is nothing of real and sub- 
stantial comfort in this world, but what is the product of peace; 
and whatsoever we may lawfully and innocently take delight 
in, is the fruit and effect of peace.” 

“ War breaks all that order, interrupts all that devotion, and 
even extinguisheth all that zeal, which peace had kindled in 
us. It lays waste the dwelling-place of God, as well as © 
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man, and introduces and propagates opinions and practices as 
much against Heaven as against earth, and erects a deity that 
delivlits in nothing but cruelty and blood.” 

« Are we pleased with the enlarged commerce and society 
of large and opulent cities, or with the retired pleasures of the 
country? Do we love stately paiaces, and noble houses, or 
take delight in pleasant groves and woods, or fruitful gardens ? 
All this we owe to peace; and the dissolution of peace dis- 
fizures all this beauty, and in a short time covers and buries 
all this order and delight in ruin and rubbish.” 

“Finally, have we any content, satisfaction and joy in 
the conversation of each other, or in the knowledge and under- 
standing of those arts and sciences which more adorn mankind 
than buildings and plantations do the fields and grounds on 
which they stand? Even this is the blessed effect and legacy 
of peace. War lays our natures and manners as waste as our 
gardens and our habitations; and we can as easily preserve 
the beauty of the one, as the integrity of the other, under the 
cursed jurisdiction of drums and trumpets.” 

“That men should kill one another for want of somewhat 
else to do, seems to be so horrible to humanity, that there 
needs no divinity to control it. ‘They who allow no war to 
be lawful, have consulted both nature and religion much better 
than they who think it may be entered into to comply with the 
ambition, covetousness or revenge of the greatest princes and 
monarchs upon earth; as if God had inhibited only single 
murders, and Jeft mankind to be massacred according to the 
humor and appetite of unjust and unreasonable men.” 

“It is no answer, to say that this universal suffering, and 
even the desolation that attends it, are the inevitable conse- 
quences of war, however warrantably soever entered into, but 
rather an argument that no war can warrantably be entered 
into. It may be, upon a strict survey and disquisition into the 
elements and injunctions of the Christian religion, that no war 
will be found justifiable ; and, at all events, what can we think 
of most of those wars which for some hundreds of years have 
infested the world, so much to the dishonor of Christianity, 
and in which the lives of more men have been lost than might 
have served to have driven infidelity out of the world, and to 
have peopled all those parts which yet remain without inhab- 
tants: Can we believe that all those lives are forgotten, and 
that no account shall be rendered of them ?” 

“'T'hey who are the cause and authors of any war that can 
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justly and safely be avoided, have great reason to fear that 
they shall be accountable before the supreme Judge for all the 
rapine and devastation, all the ruin and damage, as well as the 
blood, that is the consequence of that war. We may piously 
believe, that all the princes of the world who have wantonl 
obliged their subjects to serve them in a war by which mil- 
lions of men have been exposed to slaughter, fire and famine, 
will sooner find remission for all the other sins they have 
committed, than for that obstinate outrage against the life of 
-man, and the murders which have been committed by their 
authority.” * 


THE WICKEDNESS OF WAR.Tt 


RY REV. HOWARD MALCOM, PRESIDENT OF GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, KENTUCKY, 


The war spirit is so wrought into the texture of gov- 
ernments, and the habits of national thinking, and even 
into our very festivals and pomps, that its occasional 
recurrence is deemed a matter of unavoidable necessity. 
Even the friends of man’s highest welfare seem to regard 
a general pacification of the world as a mere Utopian 
scheme, and choose to lend their energies and prayers to 
objects which seem of more probable attainment. ‘This 
apathy and incredulity are to be overcome only by free 
discussion and forcible appeals. 

It is not our intention to enter upon the question, on 
which good men may differ in cpinion, whether defensive 
war may in any case be justified, nor upon a regular dis- 
cussion of the general subject; but merely to offer a few 
thoughts to show how utterly at variance the spirit of war 
is with truth and righteousness. 

1. Jt contradicts the genius and intention of Christianity. 

Christianity requires us to seek to amend the condition 
ofman. But war cannot do this. The world is no better 
for all the wars of five thousand years. Christianity, if it 
prevailed, would make the earth a paradise. War, where 
it prevails, makes it a slaughter-house, a den of thieves, a 
brothel, a hell. Christianity cancels the laws of retalia- 





* Clarendon’s Essays, XX, XXT, pp. 236—253. 
rT’ . . ' . + . 4 i 
{ This article, though written for our Society, was published several years ago Im 


that able and excellent quarterly, the Christian Review. We immediately prepared a 
notice of it, and marked nearly the whole for insertion in our pages; but, being €X- 
cluded then by excess of other matter, and subsequently published in a number of our 
religious papers, we have delayed copying it, in the hope of being able long ere this to 


stereoty pe it as one of our tracts. Wail not some friend give us twenty or thirty dollars 
for this purpose ?—Ep. 
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tion. War is based upon that very principle. Christian- 
ity is the remedy for all human woes. War produces 
every wo known to man. 

The causes of war, as well as war itself, are contrary 
to the gospel. It originates in the worst passions and the 
worst aims. We may always trace it to the thirst of 
revenge, the acquisition of territory, the monopoly of 
commerce, the quarrels of kings, the intrigues of ministers, 
the coercion of religious opinion, the acquisition of dis- 
puied crowns or some other source, equally culpable; but 
never has any war, devised by man, been founded on 
holy tempers and Christian principles. 

All the features,—all the concomitants,—all the results 
of war, are the opposite of the features, the concomitants, 
the results of Christianity. ‘The two systems conflict in 
every point, irreconcilably and eternally. ‘'T’o be more 
specific, it may be remarked, that 

2. War sets at nought the eramples of Jesus. 

One of Christ’s primary laws is, ‘ Learn of me, for I 
am meelx and lowly.”” His conduct was always pacific. 
He became invisible, when the Nazarites sought to cast 
him down from their precipice. When a troop came to 
arrest him, he struck them down, but not dead. His 
constant declaration was, that he ‘“‘came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save.” 

True, he once instructed his disciples to buy swords, 
telling them that they were going forth into a world of 
enemies. But the whole passage shows he meant to 
speak by parable. ‘They answer, ‘‘ Here are two swords.” 
He replies instantly, “Jt is enough.” How could two 
swords have been enough for the twelve apostles, if he 
had spoken literally? Nay, when Peter used one of these, 
it was too much; Christ bade him, ‘‘ Put up thy sword,” 
and healed the wound. He meant to show the apostles 
their danger, not their remedy; for they were going as 
“sheep among wolves.” His metaphor was indeed mis- 
understood, as it was when he said, ‘‘ Beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees,” and they thought he meant to 
Teprove them for having no bread. 

Once, also, he drove men from the temple; but it was 
with ‘a scourge of small cords,” and a gentle doom it 
was, compared to their deserts. He expressly said his 
servants would not fight, because his kingdom was not of 


this world. We find in his example no instances of true 
VOL. Iil.—NO, XI, Q1* 
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severity. His whole life was benevolence personified, 
He was the Prince oF Peace. 

Do we forget that Christ is our example? Whatever is 
right for us to do, would, in general, have been right for 
him. Imagine the Redeemer robed in the trappings of a 
man of blood, leading on columns to slaughter, laying a 
country waste, setting fire to cities, storming fortresses, and 
consigning tens of thousands to wounds and anguish, death 
and damnation, just to define some point of policy, to 
decide some kingly quarrel, to enlarge some boundary, or 
avenge some insult. See him returning from such scenes, 
stained with gore, and weary with the work of death. 
Couid ‘‘meekness and lowliness”? be learned from him 
thus engaged ? 

There is no rank or position in an army compatible with 
the character of Christ. It is most certain that we gather 
no army lessons from him who “came to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and to 
comfort all that mourn.” It is most certain that no man, 
who makes fighting his profession, can find authority in 
the example of our Lord. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on this point. It will be 
conceded. No warrior thinks of making Christ his pat- 
tern. How then can a follower of Christ overlook the 
inconsistency between the profession of religion, and the 
profession of arms? 

3. War is inconsistent not only with the general struc- 
ture and nature of Christianity, and the example of Jesus; 
but it violates all the express precepts of the New Testament. 

Even the Old ‘Testament does not sanction war, as a 
custom. In each case of lawful war, it was entered on 
by express command. If such authority were now given, 
we might worthily take up arms. But without it, how 
can we violate both the genius and precepts of our religion, 
and set at nought the example of a divine guide? It 
should be remembered, that in no case, even “under the 
Old ‘Testament, was war appointed to decide doubtful 
questions, or to settle quarrels, but to inflict national pun- 
ishment. They were intended, as are pestilence and 
farnine, to chastise nations guilty ‘of provoking God. Such 
is never the pretext of modern war; and if it were, it 
would require divine authority, which, as has just been 

said, would induce even members of the Peace Society to 


fight. 
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As to the New Testament, a multitude of precepts 
might be quoted. ‘‘ Ye have heard, an eye for an eye; 
but I say unto you, RESIST NoT EviL.—Follow peace with 
all men.—Love one another.—Do justice, love merey.— 
Love your enemies.—Follow righteousness, faith, charity, 
peace.—Return good for evil.—Let all bitterness, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamor, and evil speaking, be put 
away from you, with all malice; and be ye kind one 
toward another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven you.—If my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my servants 
fight.—Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.” 

It is unnecessary to adduce move of these passages. All 
know how much they abound in the New ‘Testament. 
There they stand. No interpretation can nullify their 
force, or pervert their application. In any sense the words 
will bear, they forbid war. If language have any force, 
they equally forbid retaliation. Yet this is always ad- 
vanced as the very best pretext for war, and is more 
frequently the avowed reason than any other! 

The preceding quotations relate to the single point of 
fighting. But contending nations and armies violate every 
precept of the gospel. Rehearse all the catalogue of 
graces, and mark how we are enjoined to be meek, lowly, 
peaceable, easy to be entreated, gentle, thinking no evil, 
merciful, slow to anger, given to quietness, knowledge, 
patience, temperance, prayer. War sets them all at 
nought. 

Of the sermon on the mount, five benedictions are upon 
the poor in spirit, the meek, the merciful, and the peace- 
makers. Two others are upon the persecuted and reviled. 
These include all but two of the entire list, and the others 
regard those who hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
and the pure in heart. The professed warrior, therefore, 
shuts himself out from all these benedictions! The dis- 
course then declares, that not only killing, but anger, is 
murder. It expressly revokes the law of retaliation, and, 
exploding the traditionary rule of loving our neighbor, and 
hating our enemy, requires us to love our enemies, and do 
good to them which despitefully use us. Afterwards, in 
Presenting a form of prayer, it not only teaches us to say, 

Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those that 
trespass against us,” but, “Jf ye forgive not men their 
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trespasses, neither will your heavenly Father forgive 
you.” What a peace sermon is here! What modem 
peace society goes farther than this? 

The irresponsible feelings of a regular soldier are nec- 
essarily wrong. He makes wara trade, and is ready to 
fight any nation, or any part of his own nation, as he is 
sent. He must have no mind of his own. He is to 
wheel, march, load, fire, advance or flee, just as he is 
bidden, and because he is bidden. In the language of 
Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘ the breaking of men to military dis- 
cipline, is breaking their spirits to passive obedience.” * 
The nearer a soldier comes to a mere machine, the better 
soldier he makes. Is this right for a Christian? Is it 
compatible with his duty to “examine all things, and 
hold fast that which is good?” 

The contempt of life, which is necessary to a brave 
soldier, is sin. Life is our probation,—our period of 
preliminary service to the great God. No man should 
despise it. He who masters the fear of death, must do it 
either by religious influence, or by rejecting ‘the fear of 
God, and all concern for the future state of his soul. That 
there are religious soldiers, is true; but they are far too 
few to give character to an army. ‘They are mere ex- 
ceptions to the general military character. ‘The contempt 
of life, which distinguishes the veteran, is itself a great 
sin, sed is induced by the preceding creat sin of casting 
off the fear of God, and the concern for the soul. 

What gospel precept is there, which he who makes war 
a profession, is not at times compelled to violate? What 
Christian grace is there, which would not depreciate him 
for his trade of death? 

Some graces, it 1s confessed, are convenient in camp; 
as when a soldier acts as a servant or a laborer. If he 
have charge of a horse, or a wardrobe, it is desired that 
he possess honesty, meekness, and faithfulness. But 
these quali ies spoil him for the field. He must then cast 
away meekness, and fight. He must cast away honesty, 
and forage. He must cast away forgiveness, and revenge 
his country. He must not return good for evil, but blow 
for blow, wound for wound. Thus, when we take the 
common soldier individually, we find him compelled to 
violate every precept of his religion. 

Turning from such details to a more comprehensive 


* sateen to John Jay, May 23, 1788. 
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view of the subject, we come tothe same result. The 
whole structure of an army is in violation of New Testa- 
ment precepts. Whatabsolute despotism! What division 
of rank by nice gradations! ‘‘Condescending to men of 
low estate”? would spoil discipline. ‘‘ Esteeming others 
better than ourselves’? would degrade the officers. In- 
stead of humility, must be gay trappings. Instead of 
Christ's law of love, must be man’s rule of honor. 
Instead of examining all things, and holding fast that 
which is good, the regular soldier must be like a trained 
blood-hound, ready to be let loose against any foe. Instead 
of returning good for evil, the army is organized expressly 
to return injuries with interest. 

Look atan army prepared for battle. See the cannons, 
muskets, mortars, swords, drums, trumpets and flags. 
Do these men look like Christians? Do they talk like 
followers of the meek and lowly Son of God? Are thev 
prepared to act like the friends of the human race, and 
like followers of God, as dear children seeking to bring 
all men to the knowledge of him? Are the lessons they 
learn at daily drill like the acquirements needed for a life 
of faith? Are their feelings toward the opposite host like 
those which are produced by ‘fervent love” out of ‘a 
pure heart?” 

Look at an army in the hour of battle. See attacks 
and retreats, battalions annihilated, commanders falling, 
shouts of onset, groans of death, horses trampling the 
fallen, limbs flying in the air, suffocating smoke, thunder- 
ing artillery, thousands smarting in the agony of death, 
and none to administer a cup of water. Do the precepts 
of Christianity authorize such a scene? Would such an 
exhibition ever grow out of its legitimate effects ? 

Look at the field when all is over. The harvest 
trampled and destroyed, houses smoking in ruin,’ the 
mangled and slain strewed among dead horses, and broken 
gun-carriages! Prowlers stripping booty even from the 
warm bodies of the dying! Jackals lurking around, and 
birds of prey wheeling above! Here and there a wretched 
widow, or an anxious wife, seeking her loved one among 
the dead and dying! Does all this look as if Christians 
had there been serving their Master, the God of mercy ? 

Let us turn our eyes to the ocean. A huge ship, 
bristling with implements of death, glides quietly along. 
Preseutly ‘a sail!” is echoed from sentinel to sentinel. 
All on board catch the sound, and gaze at the faint 
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outline. At length, she is discerned to be a ship of war, 
and all strive to discern her flag. On that hangs the 
important issue! For no feud, no jealousy, no enmity 
exists between the crews. At last the signal is discerned 
to be that of a foe. Immediately what a scene! Decks 
cleared and sanded, ports opened, tompions out, guns 
arranged, matches lighted, and every preparation made 
for a work of death. While waiting the moment to 
engage, every word is indication of pride, or revenge, or 
daring, or wrath, or ambition. 

The fight begins! Death flies with every shot. Blood 
and carnage cover the decks. ‘The rigging is cut to pieces, 
and the hull is bored with hot shot. Officers are picked 
off by sharp-shooters, and scores of common men perish 
at their posts. At length, one party strikes, and the strife 
is stayed. Perhaps, ere all the wounded can be removed, 
the noble and costly ship sinks into the deep. The 
victorious, herself almost a wreck, commits her slain to 
the deep, and bears on towards her country the agonized, 
the cri ipplee d and dying of both ships. What a scene to 
sratify malignant demons!—What distracting tidings 
does she bear to the bereaved at home! What pain and 
misery does she carry within her! In all this, there was no 
personal malice, no private offence given; nothing was 
known of one another, except from the respective flags. 

ut no where does war wear such horrors as in a siege. 
The inhabitants are straitly shut up. Business, pleasure, 
education and intercourse are checked; and _ sorrow, 
poverty, terror and distress are spread abroad. ‘The 
bombardment begins. Shells explode in the streets, or 
penetrate the roofs. Citizens are killed in the streets, and 
soldiers on the ramparts. Women and children retreat to 
cellars, and live in all discomfort. Day by day the gloom 
thickens. All news is of houses burnt, persons killed, 
prices raised, and scarcity increased. Gladly, perhaps, 
would the citizens surrender; but the governor is inflexible. 
At length, famine is threatened. The laborer, out of 
employment, cannot purchase at such prices, and his 
family, hitherto accustomed to daily comforts, fall victims 
to rigorous poverty. Still the siege continues. The mid- 
dling classes next sink to beggary. very thing is sold to 
buy a little food. Anon, breaches are made in the walls. 
All must work, amid galling fire, to repair them. Mines 
are sprung, blowing houses and the occupants into the air. 
No relief comes. —Dead animals, offal, skins, the very 
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bodies of the slain, are eaten. Hundreds perish in des- 
perate sorties. All are miserable. 'The widow, the bereft 
mother, the disapr-‘nted bride, and the tender orphan, 
mourn continually. :° stilence succeeds to famine. ‘l‘hou- 
sands, who have escaped violence, die of disease. At 
length, the city is taken by storm; pillage, and perhaps 
an awful conflagration, succeed; a brutal soldiery raven 
among the virtuous; and the indescribable scene ends in 
permanent poverty, lamentation, and dishonor. 1s this 
Christianity ? 

We will close by a confirmatory picture, from the histo- 
ry of the peninsular wars of Napoleon. It is part of a 
description of the second siege of Zaragossa. 

“The French fought their way into the entrance of this 
ill-fated city by mining and exploding one house after 
another, while the inhabitants were confined to that 
quarter of the city still in possession of the Spaniards, 
who were crowded, men, women and children, into the 
cellars, to avoid the cannon-balls and bombs. A pesti- 
lence broke out, almost as a matter of course; for ‘ war’s 
last horrors are the ensanguined field.’ When once it had 
begun, it was impossible to check its progress, or confine 
it to one quarter of the city. It was not long before more 
than thirty hospitals were established. As soon as one 
was destroyed by the bombardment, the patients were 
removed to some other building, which was in a state to 
afford them temporary shelter, and thus the infection was 
carried into every part of Zaragossa. The average of 
daily deaths from this cause was, at this time, not less 
than three hundred and fifty. Men stretched upon straw, 
in helpless misery, lay breathing their last, and with their 
dying breath spreading the mortal taint of their own 
disease, without medicines, food or attendance; for the 
ministers of charity themselves became the victims of the 
disease. The slightest wound produced gangrene and 
death in bodies so prepared for dissolution by distress of 
mind, agitation, and want of proper aliment and of sleep; 
for there was no respite, either by day or night, for this 
devoted city. Even the natural order of day and night 
was destroyed in Zaragossa. By day, it was involved in 
a red sulphuric atmosphere of smoke and dust, which hid 
the face of heaven; by night the fire of cannon and mor- 
tars, and the flames of burning houses, kept it in a state 
of horrible illumination. ‘The cemeteries could no longer 
afford room for the dead. Large pits were dug to receive 
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them in the streets, and in the courts of the public buildings, 
till hands were wanted for the labor; they were laid before 
the churches, heaped upon one another, and covered with 
sheets; and, that no spectacle of horror might be wanting, 
it happened not unfrequently, that these piles of mortality 
were struck by a shell, and the shattered bodies scattered 
in all directions. When the French entered the city, siz 
thousand bodies were lying in the streets and trenches, or 
piled up in heaps before the churches.” 


— ———. 





PRACTICAL WORKINGS OF THE WAR-SYSTEM. 


Rients or Biocxape.—A nation in war claims the right 
of blockading the ports of its enemy to the exclusion, 
without indemnification, of all other nations from any 
intercourse whatever with them. A single individual in 
the great community of nations, thus asserts the right to 
control and to injure the rest for its own selfish or vindic- 
tive purposes; and all this it does without consent, con- 
sultation, or the least thought of reparation. 

We will not now inquire into the correctness of this 
theory, nor ask whether the civilized world, if duly 
enlightened, would submit to such an outrage upon their 
rights; we merely invite attention to the wide extent and 
vast amount of mischief occasioned by the actual appli- 
cation of this war-principle. 

French Blockade of Mezxico.—In 1839, France, in 
asserting her claim to an indemnity of about $600,000, 
blockaded the principal port of Mexico, and thus injured 
the merchants of England alone to such an extent, that 
the Duke of Wellington advised them to pay the whole 
demand from their own pockets. This advice went, of 
course, upon the assumption, that the blockade, if con- 
tinued, would injure them to a still greater amount; and, 
if so, how incalculable must have been the injury to the 
whole circle of nations interested in the Mexican trade! 
Yet the savage laws of war allowed France, for the sake 
of $600,000, claimed with scarce a shadow of right, to 
inflict upon other nations a loss of millions on millions. 

Blockade of Chinese Ports.—England, in the prosecu- 
tion of her infamous war against China, claims the right, 
by blockading her ports, to exclude the whole world from 
her trade. How much this exclusion will cost them all, 
we can neither estimate nor safely conjecture; but some 
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idea of the mischief may be drawn from the tax which it 
imposes on ourselves alone in the single article of tea. 
We find it stated in the papers, that two or three mer- 
chants in Salem, Mass., had realized a million dollars, or 
more, from the rise of tea in the market; and it would 
probably be a very low estimate to suppose, that the war 
in China will thus cost the United States alone $10,000,000 
every year of its continuance. 

The principle applied.—Here is a fair sample of war in 
its mildest form; and we should like to see the principle 
put to the test of common sense in social life. Should a 
person insult us, would it be right, in seeking redress or 
revenge, to inflict an injury ten-fold greater wpon an 
innocent community? Should our neighbor refuse to pay 
us a debt of ten dollars, might we, with impunity, destroy 
the property of others to the amount of tens and hundreds 
of thousands? Yet this is war; nor can it be carried on 
without a vast amount of mischief to the entire brother- 
hood of nations. 

Superiority of pacific measures.—Take the lowest 
estimate of loss to ourselves alone from the Chinese war 
in one year on the single article of tea; and the bare 
interest at six per cent. on $10,000,000 would be $600,000, 
one quarter of which, if judiciously expended, during the 
last twenty-five years in diffusing pacific principles, would 
doubtless have prevented not only that war, but a multi- 
tude of other minor wars, like those in Spain and Portugal, 
in South America, Mexico and Florida. One hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars a year, rightly applied 
in the exertion of a kind moral influence through Chris- 
tendom, would in a few years have effectually crippled 
this monster, and eventually put an end to his reign of 
blood and misery. It is fifty times as much as has been 
annually expended in the cause of peace since its com- 
mencement in 1815. ‘The interest at six per cent. on the 
$40,000,000 supposed to have been already wasted in the 
Fle:'1a war, would be $2,400,000; the interest upon this 
interest would be $144,000; the interest upon this alone 
would be $8,640;—nearly ten times as much as the 
average annual contributions in our whole country to the 
cause of peace from its outset among us. Had even this 
petty sum of $8,640, the bare interest upon the interest 
of what the war in Florida has cost us, been rightly used 
every year in diffusing the principles of peace through the 
nation, that war would never have occurred. 
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HARRY WILD: OR THE SOLDIER’S PROGRESS. 


Now Maurice, said Uncle Oliver, you shall have the whole history of 
Harry Wild,and if you learn nothing from it,the fault will be your own. 

Harry Wild was a wilful young fellow, and he would go to the 
fair with bad companions, though his mother, who was a widow, 
with tears in her eyes, begged him to stay at home. 

Harry went with his comrades into a public-house and drank 
some beer; one glass followed another, till he grew tipsy, and was 
ready for any thing, good or evil. 

Harry met with a recruiting sergeant, who was dressed in his gay 
soldier’s clothes. The sergeant told him he was a fine spirited 
young fellow, and would look noble in a soldier’s uniform. 

Harry listened to the sergeant, who, among other things, told him 
that if he enlisted, he would Jive like a gentleman, have little or 
nothing to do, and would soon be made a corporal. 

Harry was foolish enough, though he had a trade in his fingers, to 
enlist; a shilling was put into his hand, a bunch of red and blue 
ribbons stuck on his hat, and away he went to the public house with 
the sergeant to spend the shilling. His mother’s heart was half broken. 

Harry was sworn in before a magistrate, and received his bounty- 
money. He treated the sergeant freely, because he promised to bea 
friend to him, so his bounty-money melted away like butter in the sun. 

Harry in a little time was sent to drill, that he might learn his 
exercise. His money being all spent, he could not treat the drill- 
sergeant, so he got ordered about strangely, and caned on the 
knuckles in a manner that he never expected. He repented then of 
having enlisted as a soldier. 

Harry had his soldier’s uniform given to him, but though it looked 
very fine, it did not feel very comfortable. The stock round his 
neck half throttled him, and his cap was so heavy that it made his 
head ache terribly. 

Harry found a soldier’s life very different from what the sergeant 
said it was. What with his exercise, and mounting guard, and 
keeping his musket and accoutrements in order, he had no time to 
spare, and there was little likelihood of his being made a corporal. 

Harry was sent abroad; for the country was at war then, and he 
began to know what hardship was. He had to march many miles 
a day, carrying his heavy musket, bayonet, cartridge-box, canteen, 
knapsack and great coat; and instead of lying on a feather-bed, as 
he had been used to do, he often stretched himself on the ground, 
where he lay, his limbs numbed, and shaking with the cold. 

Harry, at times, knew what it was to be so hungry that he could 
have eaten raw meat, and so thirsty, that ditch-water would have 
been a treat to him; but he could get neither the one nor the 
other. Heartily did he repent having enlisted for a soldier. 

Harry went into battle, where his heart sadly failed him, and he 
wished himself safe back in Old England. It was awful work when 
the musketry began to rattle, and the cannons to roar, for the men 
fellas standing corn falls before the reaper’s sickle. How few of 
them were prepared to die! 
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{larry heard, between times, when the roar of the battle was not 
so loud, and when the drum and the trumpet were still, the cries 
and the groans of the wounded: they were fearful. The battle, 
however, Was won; a town was taken, and the soldiers pillaged the 

oor defenceless inhabitants, and drank, and revelled, and committed 
all kinds of disorder. 

Harry got worse and worse in his habits,and his heart grew 
harder, though he could not help, now and then, thinking of his 
widowed mother, who was then, alas! sorrowing for her scupegrace 
of ason. Harry, at last got wounded in a charge; a shot splintered 
his right arm at the same moment that a bayonet passed through 
his shoulder. 

Harry had his shattered arm taken off in the hospital, but the 
wound in his shoulder never would heal; and when he was sent 
home, he found that his poor mother had died of a broken heart. 
Bitterly did he repent having enlisted for a soldier! 

Harry might have prospered had he feared God, and followed 
good ways; but, instead of that, he had neglected his Bible, de- 
spised the counsels of his mother, and left an honest employment to 
enlist as a soldier; and the consequences were, he had lost his arm, 
he was tormented with a wound that could not be cured, he had no 
friend in the world, and was looked upon by all as an idle, worthless, 
good-for-nothing vagabond. 





REBUKE OF THE WAR-SYSTEM BY THE SECULAR PRESS. 


The following editorial remarks, taken from the Boston Courier, 
are an indignant, but well-merited rebuke of the war-system. We 
take the liberty of slightly altering the editor’s caption, so as to turn 
his indignation against the custom of which he gives a specimen, 
rather than against British politicians in particular. 


“Moratity or War.—It was the opinion of a practical statesman 
and sound moralist of antiquity [vide Cicero de Offctis] that public 
policy should rest upon the same basis with private morals; and to 
our common-sense apprehensions, the principle is equally clear. 
We never could understand why the immorality and wrong-doing 
Which in an individual case would bring an individual to the 
gallows, should, when practised on a larger seale, exalt a nation to 
glory. We were never more forcibly struck with this reflection, 
than in reading the account of the late ‘brilliant exploit’ of the 
British fleet in the bombardment and destruction of St. Jean d’Acre. 
A few passages of the description are so ‘graphic and interesting,’ 
‘o copy the language of the English newspapers, that we cannot 
avoid giving them a moment’s attention. 


At half past four o’clock (how shall I describe this), as if by one consent, all firing 
errs and O, heavens ! what asight! The whole town appeared as if it was in the 
Gende oo fully grand a sight no one can describe. We saw nothing but one dense 
awful a : one thousand of yards into the air and on all sides, and then we felt an 
judge aoe » Which gave the line of battle ships a heel of two degrees, so that you may 
shonla — the moment of the explosion, all firing from the town ceased. I think we 

: tine to ee taken it but for the explosion, which was caused by one of our shells 
ee 8 in their main magazine of powder, by which, to speak within bounds, Two 

“ "SAND SOULS WERE BLOWN To atoms, besides beasts of burden of every description. 
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In all, the loss of the Egyptians is computed at 3000, killed and wounded. At daylight, 
what a sight was exposed to our view! The stupendous fortification, that only twelve 
hours before could boast of being among the strongest in the world, was so riddled, we 
could not find a square foot that had nota shot. On the morning of the 4thI went 
ashore to witness the devastation; the sight beggared all description. The bastions 
were strewed with dead, the guns dismounted, and all sorts of havoc. I then came to 
the spot wliere the explosion took place; it has laid a space of two acres quite bare, and 
hollowed it out as if a quarry had been worked there for years. And, O, heavens! 
whata sight! It makes my blood run cold to write it. Mangled human bodies of botk 
sexes, strewed in all directions women searching for their husbands and relatives, tearing 
their hair, beating their breasts, and howling and crying most piteously. God forbid I should 
ever see the like again.’ 

“* And why this infernal scene of carnage, destruction and horror? 
Were these people thus ‘ mangled and blown to atoms,’ at war with 
England? No. Had they committed aggressions upon English 
commerce, or threatened hostilities against English subjects, or in 
any way sought to quarrel, or provoked an attack? Nothing of the 
kind. Why then were they ‘blown to atoms’ by the twenty-four 
pounders and the bomb-shells of a British fleet? Bless thy simple 
ignorance, gentle reader,—it was only a stroke of policy! Half a 
dozen ‘diplomatic’ gentlemen, sitting comfortably round a sea-coal 
fire in London, after tossing over protocols and despatches, cry out 
— Fie on this quiet life! We want work!’ Forthwith proceeds 
from the fat slumbers of Downing street, and the gilded pomps of 
Pimlico and Windsor, an order for the British Admiral to ‘ interfere’ 
between the Grand Turk and the Egyptian Pasha. The result is— 
a city is blown into the air, and three thousand people with whom 
no Englishman has any quarrel or hostility, are shot, burnt, mangled, 
and done to dire death, in a manner that makes even the iron nerves 
of a soldier shudder to describe. 

“ However, it was a‘most brilliant and gallant affuir” as the 
English newspapers assure us; and Admiral Stopford is to have 
honors, pensions and a title for it. Much good may they do him. 
Lord Clive was rewarded in the same way, if we remember right, 
for the robberies and bloodshed he perpetrated in India, by which, 
according to a vote of the House of Commons, he ‘deserved the 
thanks of the country,’ or something similar. But Lord Clive finished 
by cutting his own throat; for bloodshed and robbery, even when 
sanctioned by the British House of Commons, are not particularly 
serviceable in quieting a man’s conscience. 

“We despise cant, on all occasions; but we cannot understand 
the morality that will justify such cold-blooded massacres in a time 
of peace. A ‘stroke of policy, forsooth! Really this blowing 
cities into the air by wholesale, is a little too bloody business for a 
‘diplomatist’ to do with a spirt of his pen. If people are to have 
their brains pounded out by cannon balls, and be burnt to death by 
the thousand, like rats in a hay-mow, we wish to see it done 12 
fair war, as well as fair fighting.” 


A good example-—One of the Congregational churches in Lowell 
devoted the proceeds of their Monthly Concert of Prayer next after 
the visit of our agent, to the cause of peace. Why should not all 
the churches in Christendom do so? It would be good economy for 
the cause of benevolence in general; for it would ere-long bring 
back a hundred dollars for every one thus contributed. 
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DR. BEMAN ON WAR. 


The recent visit of our President to Troy, N. Y., and his cordial 
reception by the Rev. Dr. Beman, reminds us of his address before 
the Associated Alumni of Middlebury College in 1825; and, on 
turning over its terse and brilliant pages once more, we found, 
among other passages of peculiar beauty and force, the following 
sentiments on the subject of peace, quite in advance of our own 
Society at that time, three years, indeed, before it was organized. 


“These agents of reformation [learning and religion] must neces- 
sarily exterminate, in their progress, many of the practical evils 
which now exist, and some of which are tolerated only because they 
have the sanction of antiquity in their favor. I name three as a 
specimen of the whole family of plagues—despotism, slavery, and 
war. Neither of these can sustain itself, in human society, under 
the deep-rooted and well-established reign of intellectual and moral 
improvement. ‘The world is beginning, though late, to open its eye 
upon their undisguised and naked character. 

“*The divine right of kings, will do to bind up in the same 
bundle with ‘the infallibility of the pope;’ and when the work ot 
combination is finished, this bundle, like the tares in the gospel, 
may be committed to the flames. It is a fact, which I need not 
spend time to establish, that the governments of our world have 
generally been of a despotic and oppressive character. But tyranny 
of every description, must fall before the united and homogeneous 
action of intelligence and ©hristian principle. 

“ As to slavery, it has its origin in theft and injustice—and in its 
existence and progress, in the social state, it isa triple curse; a 
curse to the master, to the slave, and to the unborn posterity of both. 
Like a falling body, its momentum of evil increases with every 
successive generation; and eventually resistance becomes hopeless. 
No country, where a numerous population is held in bondage, is 
likely to be, to any considerable extent, intellectual or virtuous. 
Nor can independence be long maintained. The bone and sinews 
of a free state—a vigorous yeomanry—will be entirely wanting. 
The wheel of destiny must experience a rotation—the physical 
power, from causes perfectly naked to human inspection, sooner or 
later will change hands—and the muscles which now feel, will, 
under the retributions of an equitable Providence, in their turn, 
inflict the blow. It always has been thus, in times past—and it 
always will be thus in time to come. Nothing can prevent the 
scenes of Egypt and of St. Domingo from being exhibited in other 
countries where slavery exists, but their anticipation by those 
remedies which are furnished by knowledge and religion. 

“The character of war is not less incompatible with the genius 
of the gospel and an advanced stage of intellectual refinement, than 
that of despotism or slavery. It is a relict of barbarism which would 
long since have disappeared from human society, had the laws of 
ations, in their progress to ultimate perfection, kept pace with the 
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positive statutes which govern the political and social compact. 
But the spirit of war must expire. By two guardian angels—Chris- 
lianity upon my right hand, and Science upon my left—methinks, I 
am conducted to an eminence, from which I survey the surrounding 
and subjected world. The freshness of Eden covers the scene, and 
the smile of Heaven gilds the prospect. The trumpet of carnage is 
blown no more—nor does the crimson flag ever again unfurl itself 
to the breeze. The demon of vengeance, ever hungry for human 
flesh, is unchained,and commissioned no more to imprint his bloody 
footsteps upon the earth—nor do the sighing zephyrs ever again 
utter the death-groans of murdered victims. The ensanguined field 
is nO more covered with the mangled bodies of the slain—nor do 
the broad streams of blood ever again pursue their dark, and deep, 
and melancholy course, amidst the shouts of victory and the agonies 
of despair. The wife is no more hastened into widowhood, nor her 
babes consigned to orphanage. The bow of victory is broken—the 
spear of death is cut asunder—and the chariot of conquest is burned 
in the fire. This is a consummation devoutly to be sought; an 
enterprise which may command our most vigorous efforts while we 
live; and the successful termination of which will deserve to be 
perpetuated by a monument as high as heaven.” 





A mind, like that of Dr. Beman, becomes of necessity a landmark 
of his age; and his views on the subject of peace, spontaneously 
uttered in the name of a large body of literary men even before the 
organization of our Society, must be regarded as a cheering index 
to the tendency and the progress of public opinion on this great 
theme. Such sentiments are fast coming to be entertained, if they 
are not already, by nearly all the first and best minds in our country ; 
and, with these mainsprings of society at work in our favor, we may 
reasonably hope to leaven the entire mass of the next generation 


with such views as will make war and the warrior objects of popular 
contempt and abhorrence. 





War DRIVING MIssioNARIES FROM THE FiELp.—The newspapers 
report the return of Dr. Parker and others from the missions 
in China, because the war there forbade the continuance of 
their Jabors. Even Gutzlaff has been driven from the field, and 
all missionary operations must of course be suspended during 
the progress, if not long after the close, of hostilities. Here are 
350,000,000 minds excluded from all efforts for their salvation by 
the agency of war; and perhaps incurably prejudiced against the 
religion of the cross! England, the land of Bibles, the home of 
the missionary, the glory of a\l Christendom, draws the sword upon 
China, because she will not tamely submit to have her teeming 
millions drugged ‘to death and perdition, just to gratify the avarice 
of men calling themselves Christians. 
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CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


An article on this subject, prepared for our last number was 
excluded for want of room; and we take the next opportunity of 
urging anew the attention of our readers to it, as one of paramount 
importance, and to our volume of Prize Essays as better adapted 
than any thing and every thing else in the whole range of literature, 
to shed light on this grand question of international policy and 
peace. If any of the subscribers have till now neglected to procure 
the work and pay for it, we trust, as a matter both of duty and self- 
interest, they will delay no longer. It should be studied long and 
well. Better have the whole volume; but if not, the last Essay, by 
Mr. Ladd, bound separately, and sold for seventy-five cents, will 
give the best view to be found within the same compass in the 
English language, or in any other. 

We subjoin some extracts from notices of the work both at home 
and abroad. Our friends in England have given the best proof ot 
the estimation in which they hold it, by purchasing several hundred 
copies of the volume, and then by publishing forthwith ten thou- 
sand copies of Mr. Ladd’s Essay. One friend of peace there, an 
intelligent man, said he regarded the work as second only to the 
Bible; and not a few speak of it as likely to mark an era in the 


world’s improvement. 
[Extracts from the Curistran Examiner, No. 100, Sept., 1840.] 


“The phrase, Congress of Nations, has become familiar to almost 
every ear; but we apprehend that comparatively few attach to it 
any definite idea. It is regarded by many as designating a Utopian 
vision of certain weak and warm philanthropists, not more likely to 
realize itself than any one of the thousand whims of our one idea 
reformers. Others, who have given the subject a cursory reflection, 
have understood by a Congress of Nations a permanent international 
court, clothed with judicial functions, and authorized to enforce its 
decisions, when resisted, by the arms of the non-recusant powers 
represented in the tribunal. This view has been made too promi- 
nent by many of the friends of peace, and has drawn upon their 
measures the shafts both of sound argument and of searching 
ridicule. But it is by no means the true view. Those who have 
bestowed the most attention upon the subject are by no means 
sanguine as to the feasibility of a permanent tribunal for the adjudi- 
cation of controversies between nations; nor do they deem such 
an institution essential to the establishment of universal peace. 

“There are subjects on which the law of nations is still undeter- 
mined, though manifestly capable of being definitely settled. This 
is the case with the rights of neutrals in war, the right of search 
upon the high seas, the right of blockade, the articles to be deemed 
contraband of war, the appropriation of private property by bellige- 
rents, and the like. These subjects have been long open, and have 
been often and thoroughly discussed, but are embarrassed by an 
array of conflicting opinions and precedents. And why? Because 
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they are never discussed dispassionately; but are taken up at the 
close of a war, or in the course of a negotiation instituted for 
some definite purpose, are argued on either side as the selfish endg 
of the respective parties may dictate, and are finally decided as may 
best subserve the interests of the most influential or the recently 
victorious party. Could any of these subjects be submitted to the 
deliberations of two or more nations through their diplomatic agents, 
at a time of general peace, and when there was not the pressure of 
immediate interest on either party, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent the establishment of settled rules or principles, to which, in 
case of any future collision, the parties would feel themselves bound 
to adhere. 


“Such a code of international Jaw can be created only by the 
sovereign powers that would be amenable to its provisions. But 
we can easily conceive of a convention of the accredited representa- 
tives of the leading powers of Christendom engaged in this work. 
As has been already implied, in a time of general peace, such an 
undertaking would meet with but few obstacles from the selfishness 
of individual governments; for it is a state of war alone that renders 
very many of these questions of international law practically impor- 
tant, and it would be impossible for any nation to foresee with whom 
or under what circumstances her future wars might be, and thus 
to shape her decisions as they might affect her own interests. The 
Congress of Nations, for the institution of which the friends of 
peace on both sides of the Atlantic are petitioning the good offices of 
their respective governments, is a Congress for this purpose, of 
settling definitely all those matters of international right, Jaw, and 
usage, in which the powers of Christendom are willing to come to 
a common understanding. Sucha Congress would strike at the root 
of war; for most wars grow out of opposing constructions of points 
of international law, and negotiations for the restoration of peace 
are protracted or broken off by like cause. 

“Is it said, that the decisions of such a Congress would be set 
aside at pleasure by the caprice or selfishness of governments? We 
think not, for these reasons. In the first place, governments have 
already shown a deference for the authority of commentators upon 
international law. Grotius and Vattel have been quoted in diplo- 
matic correspondence as freely and as deferentially, as Coke and 
Blackstone are wont to be in a court of justice. Probably no 
individual for the last thousand years has done half the service to 
the cause of peace, which Grotius has rendered by shedding the light 
of his clear and accurate mind on subjects previously big with the 
elements of strife. 

“Yet again, public opinion would re-enact and enforce the 
decisions of such a Congress as we propose. Public opinion is now 
the empress of the world. Unless kings bow to her, their thrones are 
shivered at her frown. And when we speak of public opinion, it 18 
not of the common sentiment of this or that nation, but of all Chris- 
tendom. For bound as they are by ever new and stronger ties of 
commerce, literature, faith, and philanthropy, and brought close to 
one avother’s doors, by the fire-wings of modern navigation, the 
nations of Europe and America are continually interacting upon 
each other’s minds, moulding one another’s tones of thought and 
feeling, so that the time is not far distant, when one pulse shall beat 
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throughout the civilized world, and the voice of public opinion shall 
be the cry of nations. Let governments once settle the leading 
points of international law, let our proposed Congress only do its 
work, and we are content to trust for the permanence of the work 
to the progress of sound principles, kind feelings, and pacific rela- 
tions among the subjects of Christian governments. The code once 
completed will be laid up in the hearts of the people, as in a holy 
ark of the covenant,—an ark which none can violate, without 
expiating the sacrilege by utter ruin. 

“Nor are we of the United States entitled to the merit of original- 
ity in devising this so sadly misrepresented scheme. We detect 
the idea in many forms in the history of the past, and in the writings 
of eminent jurists and philanthropists. We tind very close approach- 
es to it in the correspondence of Franklin; and see our American 
Congress at the close of the revolutionary war planning and 
negotiating treaties, which did they now bind the powers of Chris- 
tendom, would bind them in perpetual peace. 

“We trace something of this nature in the constitution of the 
Helvetic Union. ‘The Swiss,’ says Vattel, ‘have had the precaution, 
in all their alliances among themselves, and even in those they have 
contracted with the neighboring powers, to agree beforehand on the 
manner in which their disputes were to be submitted to arbitrators, 
in case they could not adjust them in an amicable manner. This 
wise precaution has not a little contributed to maintain the Helvetic 
republic in that flourishing state which secures its liberty, and 
renders it respectable throughout Europe.’ 


“Henry the Fourth of France, who was certainly no visionary, 
conceived the scheme of uniting all Europe ina pacific confederation 
of fifteen members, comprising eleven monarchies and four repub- 
lies, with a general parliament to establish rules and modes of 
intercourse and to settle difficulties. He had gained the consent of 
several States, and even of Elizabeth of Great Britain, and was 
pursuing this great scheme with unabated ardor and sanguine confi- 
dence, when his days were cut short by the hand of Ravaillac. 

“William Penn in 1693 published an ‘ Essay on the present and 
futue peace of Europe, in which he strongly urged the plan of a 
general Congress for the settlement of disputes and the prevention 
of war. 

_ “St. Pierre, who died in 1743, spent much of his time and energy 
In digesting and urging upon the various European courts a common 
system of international legislation and arbitration. 


_ “We could fill many pages with extracts from Franklin’s letters, 
in which he expresses most strongly his sentiments of the desirable- 
ness and feasibility of such international arrangements, as should 
anticipate and prevent the usual causes of war. When we turn 
over the volumes of his correspondence, and see with what an easy 
confidence this experienced and venerable statesman spoke of the 
probable and speedy accomplishment of these great objects, and 
then revert to the doubtful, apologetic tone, in which the friends of 
peace at the present day urge the same objects, we are constrained 
to believe that public opinion among us has retrograded within the 
last sixty years, and that we even need the scourge of foreign war to 
revive in us the faith of our fathers. We have seldom been more 
refreshed than by a review of the correspondence between Franklin 
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and David Hartley, the British plenipotentiary, near the close of the 
war. It is full of philanthropic suggestions, plans, and hopes. 

“¢What would you think of a proposition, if | should make it, ofa 
family compact between England, France, and America? America 
would be happy as the Sabine girls, if she could be the means of 
uniting in perpetual peace her father and her husband. What 
repeated follies are these repeated wars! You do not want to con- 
quer or govern one another. Why then should you be continually 
employed in injuring and destroying one another? How many 
excellent things might have been done to promote the internal 
welfare of each country; what bridges, roads, canals, and other 
useful public works and institutions, tending to the common felicity, 
might have been made and established with the money and men 
foolishly spent during the last seven centuries by our mad wars in 
doing one another mischief? You are near neighbors, and each 
has very respectable qualities. Learn to be quiet and respect each 
other’s rights. You are all Christians. One is, the Most Christian 
King, and the other, Defender of ,the Faith. Manifest the propriety 
of these titles by your future conduct. By, this, says Christ, shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one another. Seek peace, 
and ensure it.’ 


“These repeated proposals for ‘an amelioration of the law of 
nations’ (and it is generally in these words or the like, that he 
brings such topics forward) indicate that Franklin had conceived 
the idea of a general treaty among the powers of Europe and 
America, embracing the principal mooted points of international 
law. Nor was he alone in these views. The fathers of our republic 
seem to have been deeply imbued with them. Sore experience had 
taught them the bitterness and misery of war ; and the establishment 
of general and perpetual peace was one of the first objects to which 
they directed their counsels and efforts. The journals of the 
Congress of the Confederation are full of such programs as now 
emanate only from the bureaux of our Peace Societies. May 7, 1784, 
Congress adopted resolutions, specifying certain points to be care- 
fully stipulated in the treaties, which the American plenipotentiaries 
at Versailles might negotiate; and it was proposed to negotiate 
treaties on the same basis with the sixteen leading powers of 
Europe. ‘These resolutions lay down principles of reciprocity in 
commerce, demand the entire exemption of private individuals and 
property from molestation in war, define what shall constitute 
blockade and what articles shall be deemed contraband of war, 
and stipulate the rights of aliens. Had treaties been at that time 
negotiated on this basis, the present demand for a Congress of 
Nations would have been anticipated—we should have found the 
work wrought to our hands,—the most sanguine among us would 
desire no firmer foundation for relations of permanent peace and 
amity, than would have been thus afforded. 


“We close with assuring our readers that the volume, though 
large, will amply repay the time devoted to its perusal; and those, 
who may not be convinced, will retire from its pages instructed. It 
must do a most essential service in reviving faith in the practicability 
of the great moral enterprise to which it is consecrated, and in 
relieving the speculations and schemes of the friends of peace at the 
present day from the charge of novelty, inconsistency and absurdity.” 
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[From the London Heratp or Peace, for October, 1840.] 

“The publication of this volume will be an era in the history of 
the world. At the close of centuries to come, it will be read with 
interest and referred to with honor, by moralists by statesmen and 
by historians. It will stand as a sure index to the feelings of a 
portion of the superior spirits of America at the present time, on 
the greatest of this earth’s great questions—Peace. For ourselves, 
we hail its appearance in England with emotions of intense and 
grateful satisfaction, as a work which does honor to its authors, 
to the country whence it proceeds, and to the principles which it 
embraces, defends, expounds and illustrates. Every thing about the 
volume is in beautiful harmony with its object. Its very aspect is 
grand and imperial; it is the noblest volume, in appearance, both 
externally and internally, of American origin, that ever came to our 
hands. Every thing about it is befitting at once its subject and its 
object. ‘The very sight of it almost suffices to put a chur! into good 
humor; and narrow is the understanding, and cold the heart of the 
man, who can proceed through only half of its ample pages without 
a conscious kindling of the. spirit of kindness as he advances— 
without an increased sense of horror st war—and without an 
augmented attachment to the principles cf peace. Our American 
brethren and fellow-laborers in the work of peace have conducted 
the business entrusted to them with great tact and prudence. Thie 
arrangements for the adjudication were of a nature to do justice 
to the exalted theme, and to command the respectful attention of 
America, of Europe, and of the other portions of the globe. 

“The degree of thought and inquiry here expended on the subject 
of Peace, is a matter of the first consequence to human improvement; 
the work constitutes an invaluable addition to the literature, both of 
the Old and of the New World. Here the field is fairly opened ; 
much is also attempted, and not a little is done. But the matter will 
not rest where it is; discussion will proceed, fresh discoveries will 
follow. No man can foretell the result of this publication upon the 
future destinies of our world. We quite accord with the Hon. J. 
Q. Adams, one of the adjudicators. who, in a letter to the President 
of the American Peace Society, asserts the opinion that ‘The 
publication of the five Dissertations, and the distribution of them 
among the princes and rulers of nations, will awaken and keep alive 
the attention both of Europe and America, to the subject.’ ” 





OUR OWN OPERATIONS. 


Rev. Mr. Morton’s Agency.—Mr. M., at our latest intelligence from 
him, was in Michigan, having pleaded our cause with acceptance 
at some of the most important places on his way from New England 
tothat State. The field is mainly new ; but we have reason to expect 
from his labors, results highly and permanently beneficial to our cause. 

Mr. Lapp “makes haste slowly” on his long-contemplated tour 
through the West; for the multitude of applications for his services 
had not allowed him, at our last dates, to get farther than the city 
of Rochester, N.Y. He has been very well received, and in some 
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places with such enthusiastic interest as to crowd the largest 
churches without accommodating all that were anxious to hear him. 
Our readers may expect some interesting details of his tour in 
future numbers. 


Coéperation of the Ladies.—We have from the first calculated confi- 
dently on the aid of intelligent, virtuous, pious women; and we rejoice 
in the proofs of the interest they are beginning to take in our cause. 
“A Layman,” whose name, if disclosed, would recommend any 
thing from his pen on this theme, wrote, some years ago, a large 
tract on the “Duty of Women to the Cause of Peace;” and we 
are happy to inform our female friends in particular, that a revised 
edition of this tract has recently been stereotyped by the liberality 
of a lady in a neighboring state, whose name we are not at liberty to 
mention, but whose example we would earnestly commend to the 
rich and gifted of her own sex. 


Our Publications.—A circular from our Executive Committee has 
recently been addressed to “the Friends of Peace, especially in 
cities and large towns;” a class so deeply, so peculiarly interested 
in the progress of our cause, that we hardly see how they can resist 
its claims upon them.—We have just issued a new edition of three 
or four of our stereotype tracts, though without funds in our treasury, 
because we must have them, or do little or nothing for the cause. 


Funds.—There is no department of our enterprise that is not 
suffering for want of money; and we hope our friends who have the 
means, will send us a portion from their abundance. 


Foreign Co-workers.—We have not yet found room for a full 
account of what our friends on the other side of the Atlantic, 
especially in England, are doing; nor can we now say more than to 
assure our readers, that our Jatest intelligence is the most cheering 
we have received for a long time. Of one new tract, they had just 
published 20,000 copies; of another, 100,000; and of Mr. Ladd’s 
supplementary Essay on a Congress of Nations, 10,000. This part 
of our plan takes extremely well in England. 
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